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EIZABETH THOMPSON. * 


It has rarely been our lot to record the death 
of one more beloved or whose departure was 
more regretted, so endearingly had she attached 
herself to the hearts of those whose privilege it 
was téjknow her; her quiet gentleness, her 
meekness, her abiding faith in all that was good, 
won her the love and esteem of all. She had 
for some time abstained from most of what may 
be termed, the harmless pleasures of the world, 
and her mind seemed more and more to turn to- 
ward calm and serious religious reflection. 
Previous to her death she felt it right to adopt 
the plain garb of our Society, and, few of 
us can tell the courage and determination re- 
quired in one so young, in battling with the 
opinions of the world, but the result was easily 
foretold, when a spirit like hers was striving for 
the victory. The world’s temptations, though 
the conflict may be great, are sure to be con- 
quered by a firm and holy spirit. 

She had much to live for; firm friends, kind 
and dear relatives, a happy ‘home, wealth, and 
all to make life dear; but she has exchanged all 
these for greater wealth, and that peace that 
heaven only gives. She died true to the faith 
of her early education, as well as her own con- 
victions. An intimate friend thus writes :— 

_“Tn that solemn hour, as we stood beside the 
bier, we thought upon the past; of her happy 


* The death of this young person was published in 
@ recent number. 
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childhood, surrounded by all that could make 
life pleasant. Even in those early hours, the 
still small voice was heard pleading in Ker heart; 
it w@ not put aside, but she yielded to the 
heavenly visitant: and as youth passed away 
and tNe trials and duties of life came upon her, 
while pleasure lured her to tread its flowery way, 
Silently and unknown to all save herself, that 
inward monitor pointed to the closer path, away 
from her loved companions. The struggle was 
severe, but she bravely turned ‘aside, and alone 
she trod the narrow path of duty. That brave 
young heart, sublime in its sacrifice, knew full 
well the struggle, but the crown was hers. The 
crown of light was upon her brow, placed there 
by the Father’s hand, the same hand that had 
led her onward.” 


When she lingered with us, at the last, suffer- 
ing and patient, and with almost the perfume of 
that “ far country” breathing about her, knowing 
that even in the waving of a hand the link 
might be severed that retained her slight hold 
on life,—how touching was the gentleness and 
patience that covered her sweet spirit. As a 
friend said of her:— 

‘So much even as the lifting of a latch, 

Only a step into the open air, * 

Out of a tent already luminous 

With light, that shines thro’ its transphrent walls.” 


She was much interested during her sickness 
in hearing of the establishment of the First-day 
School in Philadelphia, and said, if her 
life was spared to her, she would use her ep- 
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deavors in getting up a similar one in New York.|us to increased faithfulness and dedication to 
She had many plans of usefulness marked out | His service. * 

for the future, should her heavenly Father inhis} We feel with you, at this time, when the outer 
wisdom prolong her life, but she was resigned to | world is shaken with a tempest, that we should 
leave the issue to Him. be clothed with the spirit of prayer as with a 

She is laid to her rest, but a rich legacy is| garment, and rally more closely to our great 
left in her life of dedication and peaceful passing | fundamental principle—the revealed will of 
away; and her many acts of self-sacrificing | God in the soul. Remembering that the “ trial 
kindness will net be forgotten. The words mur- | of our faith worketh patience,” let us not shrink 
mured brokenly among her last accents, “ per- from the test, knowing that “ the foundation of 
fect. enjoyment,” will perhaps encourage some |God standeth sure, having this seal, that the 
of those who loved her, when their last hour is | Lord knoweth them that are His.” 

Let us bear up our standard testimonies as an 
“ensign to the nations,” not poe | our light 
under a bushel, but letting it so shine before 
men, that they, having evidence that we have 
been with Jesus, may also be led to enlist under 
the Captain of our salvation, and become heirs 
of that “‘ peaceable kingdom, which is'pure, easy 
to be entreated, full of compassion, and good 
fruits.” Let us endeavor to illustrate the beauty 
of the faith we profess—a faith which “ works 
by love and purifies the heart.” Sitting at the 
feet of our Divine Master, we shall be safe from 
confusion of opinions and the strife of tongues, 
and under the shadow of His wing we may hide 
till the storm be over-past. 

If there is weakness in our midst, and dis- 
couragement and lukewarmness prevail, it is for 
want of individual faithfulness. We have for- 
gotten Him who brought our forefathers from 
a land of oppression, and fed, and watered them 
in the wilderness, and we must be “ beaten with 
many stripes,” until we are willing to return to 
that humility, and dependence upon the Divine 
arm which first characterized us as a péedple. 

Let us, therefore, be patient in tribulation, 
and submissive under chastisement, believing 
that they will hereafter work for us the “ peace- 
able fruits of righteousness.” As we look 
around, we behold, with our spiritual eye, the 
“fields already white unto harvest,” but thé 
faithful laborers are few. Those who have long 

















near. 

“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil,” were the 
last words she listened to from the book she 
loved so well; and beside her, and with her 
hand upon it, laid the little book of Scripture 
verses so dear to her heart. Z. 





At a Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, 
held by adjournments from the twelfth of Fifth 
month to the 16th of the same, (inclusive,) 
1862. 

The Meeting directs that the epistles received 
from New York and Baltimore, be appended to 
our extracts. 

FROM NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS, 


HELD BY ADJOURNMENTS FROM THE 27TH OF 5TH 
MONTH TO THE 30TH OF THE SAME, INCLUSIVE, 1862, 


To Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends :— 

Dear Sisters:—Believing that an Pater. 
change of thought and feeling strength®ns the 
bond of Christian fellowship, and tends to gird 
anew for the heavenly race, those who are ready 
to faint by the way, under the sweet influence 
of gospel love we feel drawn to salute you, feel- 
ing that we shall not address you in an unknown 
tongue ; for they who are “ taught of the Lord” 
speak the same language, and know but one law 
—obedience to His will. 

If we have been favored to sup with our Di- 
vine Master, and there remains of the heavenly 
banquet but one crumb to hand forth to others, 
let us not withhold it; for He who multiplied 
the five barley loaves and two small fishes, and 
thus fed the multitude, may also bless our offer- 
ing, and break it for the spiritual refreshment 
of many. 

Remembering the Scripture declaration, “a 
word spoken in season how good it is,” we de- 
sire that these epistles may not degenerate into 
a mere lifeless form; but, that, if we humbly 
sit at Wisdom’s gate, and there seek a qualifica- 
tion thus to exhort and encourage each other, 
our words may be accompanied with a living 
power that shall reach the witness for God in 
every soul ; and being replete with that “leaven 
of the kingdom” which quickens and animates 
to renewed life in Christ, they may encourage 


pass from works to rewards. Shall there not 
be raised up among those that remain some who 
will yet till and dress the Lord’s vineyard, that 
He may still continue to give the increase?” 
Let us labor to sow the good seed in the minds 
of our children, that, watered by the dews of 
heavenly love, it may spring up and bear fruit 
to the honor and glory of the Great Husband- 
man. 

The subject of a guarded education has 
awakened a lively interest amongst us, and we 
still look forward with hope, that the time may 
come when our children shall no longer be left 
to the guidance of those who are strangers to 
our testimonies ; to which cause we believe may 
be attributed many of the deviations that exist 
within our borders. 

We have been favored with the presence and 
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labors of several Friends from your Yearly 
Meeting, with whom we have been enabled to 
sit in “ heavenly places in Christ Jesus,” and 
whose ministrations have been strengthening 
and animating to many minds. 

With a salutation of love, we subscribe our- 
selves, affectionately, your sisters. 

Signed, on behalf of the meeting, by 

Racuet Hicks, Clerk. 


FROM BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS 
HELD BY ADJOURNMENTS FROM THE 28TH OF THE 
10TH MO. TO THE 318T OF THE SAME, INCLUSIVE, 
1861. 


To the next yearly meeting to be held in Phila- 


ta :— 

It's under feelings of deep discouragement, 
dear sisters, that we now address you. We 
feel that in our impoverished state, we have 
nothing to offer you—but unbounded love. 

Surrounded as we are by circumstances of 
the most exciting character, we esteem it an in- 
estimable privilege that the tossed and agitated 
mind may still findan Ararat upon which to re- 


Our annual meeting is unusually small. We 
deeply feel the absence of those who have been 
revented by events of the most painful nature 
m assembling with us. We miss their coun- 
sel and their aid. But we also feel re-assured 
by the hope that God “ will not cast us away 


from His presence, or take his Holy Spirit from 


We have been favored with the company of 
but few of our dear sisters, whose mission is to 
proclaim the gospel of Christ. Still, the bread 
of life has been freely dispensed, and we have 
realized its soul-sustaining influence. 

The many deficiencies which seem to prevail 
over the body at large, introduced the meeting 
into much exercise ; and we were affectionately 
urged to a more faithful maintenance of the 
various testimonies of the Society. Increased 
faithfulness in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, and a more frequent and heartfelt 
perusal of the sacred writings, were feelingly 
recommended. 

With our best wishes, dear sisters, for an ad- 
vancement in all works of righteousness, we bid 
you affectionately, farewell. 

_ Signed by direction and on behalf of the meet- 
ing. Mara@aret E. HALLOWELL, Clerk. 


A Goop Rute ror NEWLY-MARRIED PE£o- 
PLE.—As a great part of the uneasiness of mat- 
rimony arises from mere trifles, it would be wise 
i every young married man to enter into an 
agreement with his wife—that in all disputes 
of this kind, the party who was most convinced 
they were right, should always surrender the 
victory. By which means both would be more 
forward to give up the cause. 
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. - 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. XXII. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


Lake Erie is connected by two lines of canal 
with the Ohio basin ; one by the Maumee river 
that discharges into the lake at its western ex- 
tremity, and the other by the Ohio canal that 
connects Cleveland on the Oayahega river with 
the Muskingum, and finally with the Sciota 
river to Portsmouth on the Ohio. The first of 
these lines connects both with the Miami and 
with the Wabash rivers, thus giving access to 
the whole of the States of Ohio and Indiana. 
The products that pass through these lakes are 
almost entirely consumed in temperate latitudes, 
and as much of it would be rather liable to dam- 
age by long sea voyages in warm climategpthis 
trade is likely to pass eastward by its present 
routes, rather than by the circuitous one along 
the Mississippi to the sea. 

The Welland canal connecting Port Maitland 
on Lake Erie, with Port Dalhousia on Lake 
Ontario, is 36 miles long, with a descent of 334 
feet, having 34 descending locks, which are 22 
feet in width, 100 feet in length, and 8 feet in 
depth. These locks admit the passage of ves- 
sels of a size well suited for the navigation of 
the upper lakes, and by the St. Lawrence river 
can communicate directly with the Atlantic 
ocean. 

Niagara river connects Lake Erie with Lake 
Ontario, and is 36 miles long, and néarly one- 
half of the fall between the two lakes occurs at 
the far-famed Niagara Falls, 22 miles from Lake 
Erie. These falls are divided into two by Goat 
Island, which extends to the very brink of the 
precipice over which the water passes. Be- 
tween the American shore and Goat Island, the 
fall is 900 feet wide and 163 feet deep, and be- 
tween that island and the Canada side, the dis- 
tance following the horse-shoe form of the fall 
is 2000 feet, and the fall is 153 feet high. The 
river above is studded with more than 30 islands 
of various sizes, and has a width of from a few 
hundred yards to three miles. Grand Island, 
the largest, contains 11,000 acres, and belongs 
to the United States. Navy Island, belonging 
to Canada, was so named in consequence of the 
French, when they possessed Canada, having 
built some war vessels there to defend their in- 
terests on the lakes; and this island again 
became notorious some years ago, when the Ca- 
nadian rebellion broke out, as being the rendes- 
vous of the insurgents. 

From the Falls to Queenstown, a distance of 
seven miles, the Niagara river lies in a deep 
gorge worn into the rock, more than 200 feet 
in depth, and 800 feet wide at the narrowest 
place, where the present Suspension bridge is 
built. In this distance the river falls about 15 
feet per mile, and, as a consequence, has a very 
strong current; from the Queenstown heights 
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the river is placid, and is nayigable for seven 
miles before its entrance into Lake Ontario. 
The base of these heights is supposed to have 
once been the margin of the lake, and many 
suppose that the Falls of Niagara first began 
here, and gradually wore their way up to the 
present site ; and some supposing that the earth 
assumed its present form immediately after its 
creation, have tried to estimate the age of the 
world, by calculating the time necessary for the 

resent river to wear its way thus far. This, 
i aaa appears to be a very uncertain mode 
of calculation, for we have no evidence that the 
present form of the surface is the only one that 
ever existed ; indeed there is abundant evidence 
that goes to show that great changes have taken 
place on the crust of the earth’s surface. The 
vicinity of the Falls itself gives proof of this, 
for in some of the strata of rocks beneath the 
surface, there are impressions of shells that 
prove the existence of living organisms before 
these rocks were deposited. Their deposition 
would require a long time, and from their being 
spread over a large surface so regularly, would 
imply that this could only have been done be- 
neath the surface of water. If this theory is 


correct, Niagara Falls once had no existence. 
There is another fact that goes to show, that 
any calculation made from such premises must 
be uncertain, and that is the different degrees 
of hardness in the rocks of Niagara at present. 


The base of the escarpment at Queenstown is 
red shaly sandstone and marl, next above is gray 
quartzose sandstone quite hard, then shale again, 
then gray mottled sandstone, then a bed of green 
shale, compact gray limstone, and a thick bed 
of argillo-calcareous shale, similar to that now at 
the base of the falls, and a thick stratum of 
limestone, compact and geodifferous, similar to 
that now at the upper part.of the falls. 

Thus we see, that supposing the falls first 
commenced at Queenstown heights, the fall 
there would have been near 300 feet, that being 
the height of this escarpment, and as the rocks 
vary much in hardness, the rate of progression 
would have been irregular. There is a dip to 
the south, or up the river, in these rocks, of 
about 25 feet to the mile, so that the strata of 
rocks at the base of the heights is far below the 
surface of the river at the foot of the falls. 
Thus the water wearing the softer strata would 
progress faster, while operating on the harder 
rock the progress would be much slower. Then 
width of channel would make a difference, as 
the current. must wear a narrow channel faster 
than abroad one. At present the Niagara river 
is from 200 to 400 yards wide, while the falls by 
measuring the curve of the present pitch is 2900 
feet. The upper part of the fall, or about 80 
feet, is limestone, and wears away much slower 
than the shale below. This peculiarity keeps the 
falls perpendicular by wearing away the shale, 
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while the limestone projects over, and enables 
visitors to pass in behind the mass of falling 
waters. The softer shale is probably worn away 
in small particles, and may be carried away by 
the strong current, while the harder limstone 
rocks from the summit fall in large masses, and 
partially fill up the deeply worn channel. Were 
it not for this, the shale would wear away so 
that there would be but little fall in the river 
below the falls, while now there is about 15 feet 
per mile. 

The fact may serve to satisfy those who an- 
ticipate the changing of Lake Erie, by the falls 
wearing upward to the lake, and thus drainin 
it. The rise of 15 feet per mile, if continu 
15 miles further, would reach the surface of the 
present river 7 miles below the lake, and thus 
instead of being a perpendicular fall, would only 
be a rapid of that much per mile. But from 
the dipping of the rocks, the whole height of 
the fall would be in the harder limestone before 
reaching half that distance, and as a conse- 
quence, would fill up the bed faster, so that the 
rapid would be more than 15 feet per mile. 

Hence there is little danger of Lake Erie 
ever being drained by that process, at least we 
of this age need not concern ourselves about it. 
Man, however, is a speculative being, and will be 
looking to the future, and too often taking spec- 
ulation for facts, errs in judgment. 

Niagara Falls is justly considered one of the 
wonders of the world. There are higher falls 
in other quarters of the globe, but none ap- 
proaching the quantity of water that is there 
precipitated into the chasm below. Many have 
described the feelings and emotions felt on visit- 
ing it, but no description, however elaborate or 
vivid, can equal the reality; it must be seen to 
be felt and appreciated. 

Lake Ontario, the lowest of the three great 
lakes of this system, is about 200 miles from 
N. E. to 8. W., with an average of 40 miles in 
width, and a depth averaging 450 feet. It has 
but few islands. Its N. Eastern border in New 
York, is a productive region in grain and fruit, 
and its Canada border is fine for wheat and 
grass. Some of the small rivers that rise in 
New York and flow into this lake, take their 
rise in or flow through smaller lakes; some of 
which are near 40 miles long, with a width of 
from 2 to 4 miles, and have a depth of 500 feet. 
This is a peculiarity of Western New York. 

This lake empties its waters into the St. Law- 
rence river, through what is called the Bay of 
the Thousand Islands. This is a. remarkable 
sheet of water, studded as it is with islands of 
various sizes, some of which are mere rocks, 
while others are of considerable size. They are 
all based on rocks, and all, except the smallest, 
are covered with trees and shrubs to the water’s 
edge. The water is generally deep, and as it 
never rises or falls, the line of vegetation is at 
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the surface of the water, with the limbs of trees 
and shrubs dipping into it. It is a beautiful 

et when sailing or roving among those 
islands, the channel in some places barely ad- 
mitting the passage of boats, with the branches 
of trees over-arching, while in other places there 
is considerable of open water. Formerly, it is 
said, the deer were seen swimming from one 
island to another. Many years ago, when but 
few inhabitants lived in this region, these isl- 
ands were the resort of an outlaw, who, depre- 
dating upon persons in that vicinity, resorted to 
these islands for shelter, and the protection af- 
forded by the thick foliage of trees and shrubs, 
rendered it difficult to find him, or ascertain his 
hiding place. 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 183.) 
THE SOWER. 

Our path is leading us into the midst of a 
very lively agricultural scene; but are not these 
farmers too late in sowing their grain ? 

That depends on the nature of coming spring. 
If the latter part of March and the first half of 
April be rainy, the wheat, and especially the 
barley, sown now, and even weeks later, may 
yield a better harvest than what has been in the 
ground for the last month. In such seasons, 


the early crop grows so rank as to lodge, when 
it is entirely spoiled. If the spring, however, 
should be early and dry, the late sown will fail 


altogether. This is one of many circumstances 
which renders the crop less certain in Palestine 
than in Ohio. We may now gather a harvest 
of our own peculiar kind from the operations 
going on under our eye. The parable about 
sowing* has here its illustration, even in its 
most minute details. Behold, a sower went forth 
tosow. There is a nice and close adherence to 
actual life in this form of expression. These 
people have actually come forth all the way from 
June to this place. The expression implies 
that the sower, in the days of our Saviour, lived 
in a hamlet, or village, as all these farmers now 
do; that he did not sow near his own house, or 
in a garden fenced or walled, for such a field 
does not furnish all the basis of the parable. 
There are neither roads, nor thorns, nor stony 
places in such lots. He must go forth into the 
Open country as these have done, where there 
are no fences; where the path passes through 
the cultivated land; where thorns grow in 
clumps all around; where the rocks peep out in 
come through the scanty soil ; and where, also, 

ard by, are patches extremely fertile. Now 
here we have the whole four within a dozen 
rods of us. Our horses are actually trampling 
down some seeds which have fallen by this 
la tesccicctaltimpaiaisciniilila bia dre a eat ek 


* Matt. xiii. 3-8. 
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wayside, and larks and sparrows are busy pick- 
ing them up. That man, with his mattock, is 
digging about places where the rock is too near 
the surface for the plow, and much that is sown 
there will wither away, because it has no deep- 
ness of earth. And not a few seeds have fallen 
among this bel/an, and will be effectually choked 
by this most tangled of thorn bushes. Buta 
large portion, after all, falls into really good 
ground, and four months hence will exhibit 
every variety of crop, up to the richest and 
heaviest that ever rejoices the heart even of an 
American farmer. 

Certainly nothing could be more to the point 
than this illustration. We doubtless are look- 
ing upon the very facts which suggested to Him 
who taught in parables the instructive lesson of 
the sower. May our hearts be like that good 
ground which brought forth fruit, some a hun- 
dred fold, some sixty fold, some thirty fold! 
But do you suppose that the enormous increase 
of a hundred fold is ever gathered by the mod- 
ern farmer? 

I was greatly surprised, when discussing this 
question on the fertile plain of Esdraelon, to 
hear not merely the peasants, but intelligent 
gentlemen, who had rented the district from 
government, stoutly maintain that they had 
themselves, and that very year, reaped more 
than a hundred fold from part of that plain. I 
could not understand it until by accident it came 
out that they had a peculiar mode of calcula- 
tion. In sowing they allow one third of the seed 
for the birds, particularly the crows, which set- 
tle down upon the fields in countless flocks. 
Another third is supposed to be destroyed by 
mice and insects, and only one third of the seed 
sown actually comes to maturity. Thus a man 
sows three bushels, and if he reaps a hundred, 
it is a hundred fold, according to his mode of 
calculation, but according to ours it would only 
be thirty-three. This latter rate is nearly the 
lowest mentioned in the parable as the yield of 
what he calls good ground, and that is really a 
first-rate crop for even such plains as Esdraelon ; 
and, as cultivation was no doubt far more care- 
ful and skilful than it is now among these 
stupid fellahin, it is not at all improbable that 
the numbers used are in strict accordance with 
actual experience. We may suppose, however, 
that the different rates of yield had reference 
to various kinds of grain. Barley and wheat are 
sown side by side in the same field, but the for- 
mer gives a much heavier crop than the latter. 
There is a kind of durrah—white maize—sown 
in the same region, which often returns several 
hundred fold. I have been assured by respec- 
table farmers, that they have gathered more 
than four hundred fold of this corn. 

In the time of Christ the country was densely 
peopled, and the fields protected from the dep- 
redations of birds, mice, and insects, and also 
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from cattle and other animals which now tram- 
ple under foot so much of the grain. It would 
then not be necessary to sow more than one- 
third as much seed as at present in order to se- 
cure an equally heavy crop, and thus there might 
be realized, in favorable circumstances, a hun- 
dred fold. This is farther confirmed by the fact 
that an extraordinary number of stocks do ac- 
tually spring from a single root. Here, on this 
plain of Sidon, I have seen more than a hundred, 
and each with a head bowing gracefully beneath 
the load of well-formed grains. The yield was 
more than a thousand fold. The supposition in 
the parable is history in the case of Isaac, who 
reaped a hundred fold in Gerar, and “in the 
same year.”* There is a verbal accuracy in 
this statement worth noting. He received this 
large return the same year in which he sowed 
the seed. In our country—at least when I was 
a farmer—the seed is sown one year and the 
harvest reaped the next. But these now sowing 
before us will reap in less than four months; 
and this is the general result now, as it doubt- 
less was in the time of the patriarchs. 

Have you noticed any thing in this country 
which may have suggested the expressions in 
the 126th Psalm: They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him? 

I never saw a people sowing in tears exactly, 
but have often known them to do it in fear and 
distress sufficient to draw them from any eye. 
In seasons of great scarcity, the poor peasants 
part in sorrow with every measure of precious 
seed cast into the ground. It is like taking 
bread out of the mouths of their children ; and 
in such times many bitter tears are actually 
shed over it. The distress is frequently so great 
that the government is obliged to furnish seed, 
or none would be sown. Ibrahim Pasha did 
this more than once within my remembrance, 
copying the example, perhaps, of his great pre- 
decessor in Egypt when the seven years’ famine 
was ended. 

The thoughts of this psalm may likewise have 
been suggested by the extreme danger which 
frequently attends the farmer in his plowing 
and sowing. The calamity which fell upon the 
husbandmen of Job when the oxen were plow- 
ing, and the asses feeding beside them, and the 
Sabeans fell upon them and took them away, 
and slew the servants with the edge of the 
sword,} is often repeated in our day. To un- 
derstand this, you must remember what I just 
told you about the situation of the arable lands 
in the open country; and here again we meet 
with verbal accuracy: the sower goes forth— 
that is, from the village. The people of Ibel 
and Khiem, in Merj ’Aiydn, for example, have 


* Gen. xxvi. 12, 


f Job i. 14, 15, 
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their best grain-growing fields down in the ’Ard 
Haleh, six or eight miles from their homes, 
and just that much nearer the lawless border of 
the desert. When the country is disturbed, or 
the government weak, they cannot sow these 
lands except at the risk of their lives. Indeed, 
they always go forth in large companies, and 
completely armed, ready to drop the plow and 
seize the musket at a moment’s warning; and 
yet, with all this care, many sad and fatal ca 
lamities overtake the men who must thus sow 
in tears. And still another origin may be found 
for the thoughts of the psalm in the extreme 
difficulty of the work itself in many places. 
The soil is rocky, impracticable, overgrown with 
sharp thorns; and it costs much painful toil to 
break up‘and gather out the rocks, cut and burn 
the briers, and to subdue the stubborn soil, es- 
pecially with their feeble oxen and insignificant 
plows. Join all these together, and the senti- 
ment is very forcibly brought out, that he who 
labors hard, in cold and in rain, in fear and 
danger, in poverty and in want, casting his pre- 
cious seed in the ground, will surely come again, 
at harvest time, with rejoicing, and bearing his 
sheaves with him. 

Does the calamity mentioned by Joel (i. 17) 
ever befall the farmer in these days—The seed 
is rotten under their clods? 

It is certain to follow if they sow too long be- 
fore the rain comes. The seed then rots, and 
the work must be done over again. The whole 
description of drought in this chapter is terribly 
graphic. That which the palmer-worm hath 
left hath the locust eaten, and what the locust 
hath left the canker-worm hath eaten, and that 
which the canker-worm hath left hath the cat- 
erpillar eaten. Be ashamed, O ye husbandmen; 
howl, O ye vine-dressers, for the wheat and for 
the barley, because the harvest of the field is 
perished. The vine is dried up; the fig-tree 
languisheth; the pomegranate-tree, the palm- 
tree, also, and the apple-tree, even all the trees 
of the field, are withered. Alas for the day! 
The meat is cut off before our eyes; the seed is 
rotten under the clods, and the garners are laid 
desolate, the barns are broken down. How do 
the beasts groan; the herds of cattle are per- 
plexed because they have no pasture. Fire 
hath devoured the pastures of the wilderness, 
and the flame hath burned all the trees of the 
field. Such a day of destruction from the Al- 
mighty has more than once come upon this un- 
happy land, because of the wickedness of those 
that dwell therein. 


But here we are upon the banks of this fine 
mountain-stream, with the rich orchards of Si- 
don spread out before us. All this verdure 
depends upon the river, and should its fountains 
fail or be diverted, the whole fair scene would 
quickly vanish. But such a calamity is not 
likely to occur. The Owely takes its rise in the 
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noble fountains of Barak, some thirty miles to 
the northeast, and near those of the Damar. 
Flowing at the bottom of a romantic ravine for 
about fifteen miles, and passing below Mukhta- 
rah and ’Ammatar, it unites with a branch from 
the south in a sweet little vale called Mer) Bisry. 
Thence it pursues its course hither through a suc- 
cession of gorges well worth visiting had we the 
necessary leisure. The southern branch plunges 
down a precipice at Jezzin, two hundred and 
forty feet perpendicular—plumb asa wall. My 
measuring cord, held one foot in advance of the 
edge, did not touch the rock for more than two 
hundred feet. When the stream is swollen by 
the winter rains, it is a splendid cataract, and 
there are several others almost equally grand 
between Jezzin and ’Ammatar, where rattling 
torrents from the heights of Lebanon leap down 
giddy precipices into the chasm of the main 
stream. Those below Jebaah es Shaf and Ba- 
thir are the most beautiful. The ride from 
Mukhtarah to Jezzin is rich in the very finest 
scenery of this goodly mountain. The path 
winds along a lofty line of hanging terraces, 
with the Owely far below, and perpendicular 
cliffs towering many hundred feet above, the 
favorite resort of eagles and savage beasts. To 
enjoy the prospect to greatest advantage, one 
should pass from Mezraat Shaf down into Merj 
Bisry, and thence up the pine-clothed mountain 
toward Jebaah el Haliweh. He will thus have 
in view, for hours together, the river gorge in 
all its extent and wildness, and also the succes- 
sion of gigantic precipices by which the lofty 
ridge of Lebanon is reached and held up, and 
down which her silver streams spring joyously 
in bright and boisterous cascades. No one who 
can command the necessary time should omit 
this ride. True, there is nothing of historic 
interest along the route, but the lover of nature 
will not regret this; rather would he feel it an 
impertinence to have man’s puny structures 
thrust on his attention amid the infinitely grand- 
er architecture of God. At the head of the 
Merj Bisry, however, are the ruins of an ancient 
temple, with large columns, half embedded in 
rubbish, which any one who has a heart for it 
may examine. Those who built it probably 
designed to borrow solemnity and magnificence 
to aid their worship from this association with 
the handiworks of the Almighty. It was amid 
this grand scenery that the celebrated Druse 
chief, Fakhr ed Din, closed his long career of 
rebellion against the sultan. A remarkable cliff 
above Merj Bisry is full of caverns, in one of 
which, still bearing his name, the Emeer was 
besieged for seven years, as tradition relates. 
When compelled to forsake this by the poison- 
ing of his supply of water, he took refuge in a 
cave under the cascade of Jezzin. This he 
held until it was sapped from below. The sturdy 
old rebel calmly smoked his nargeleh-(so the 
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story runs), until the sapper’s chisel was driven 
up through the rug on which he was reclining. 
Then he surrendered, was taken to Constantino- 
ple, and there beheaded on the 14th of March, 
1635,—the fate of a thousand other rebels 
against the Grand Turk. We are reminded of 
the old man by this substantial bridge, of a sin- 
gle arch, which here spans the Owely. It was 
built by him, but out of materials far more an- 
cient. Many of the stones bear the mark of 
the Pheenician bevel, on which I always look 
with the respect due to old age. 
(To be continued.) 





Mistakes of Educated Men. Address at Penne 
sylvania College. By Joun 8. Hart, lat- 
Principal.of Philadelphia High School. 

(Concluded from page 183.) 


Deem it not below the dignity of the occa- 
sion, that I urge upon you the duty of cultiva- 
ting good manners. Young men often make a 
serious mistake on this point. They think, if 
they only had the substance, the form is of 
little moment. If they only acquire learning 
and professional skill, that is all they need. 
They can work their way through by main 
force. It is a mistake. A man may have 
such extraordinary force of character and tal- 
ents as to compel the path of promotion to open 
before him. But promotion so gained, is gained 
at entirely too great a sacrifice. It is gained 
in spite of a very heavy drawback. The same 
amount of intellectual force, combined with 
suitable manners and address, would have ac- 
complished three times the result. A surgeon 
may remove a limb with the dull, heavy cleaver 
of the butcher. But he would hardly be 
thought to be wise in preferring such an instru- 
ment to the keen, well-tempered blade suited to 
his profession. By the use of a sort of brute 
force, you may undoubtedly make a certain 
amount of impression. But if you would cut 
deeply, or use your furce wisely, look well to 
your manner. Its power in human affairs is 
almost unbounded. 

That which I recommend to you, is not to be 
won from the dancing master or the tailor. 
No one can be insensible to the claims of grace- 
ful posture, movement and costume. But the 
charm of manner of which I have been speak- 
ing, lies deeper than these. It is no outside 
varnish. It springs from real goodness of 
heart, from a life hid with Christ in God. It 
is Christian charity clothing itself spontaneously 
in fitting external expression. It gives beauty 
to the plainest face, it teaehes winning words 
and ways to the most ignorant. There lives at 
this moment, in the town of New Hartford, 
Connecticut, ina small unpainted house by the 
road-side, some two miles from the village, a 
| pocr woman by the name of Chloe Lankton, bed- 
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ridden with an incurable disease. For twenty- 
seven years she has lain in that humble apart- 
ment, unable to rise, or to be removed, the sub- 
ject of continual bodily pain, and at times 
of such excruciating pain, as to make her con- 
tinued life almost a continued miracle. Her 
father, her mother, her four sisters have suc- 
cessively died before her eyes and been carried 
out to their long home. She has been for 
many years left alone in the world, with no 
means of support but that which occasional and 
unsolicited charity has sent her, and with no 
stated companionship but that of a common 
hired domestic. Yet the grace of God has so 
wrought in the heart of that lone woman, that 
her very face is said to beam with angelic 
sweetness, and all who go tosee her come away 
charmed, as if they had been to visit the abode 
of a princess. Young people for miles around 
visit her, not in the spirit of compassion, but 
for the pleasure they find in her companionship. 
The very children troop to her abode to show 
her all their latest treasures, and no new dress, 
or doll, or knife, or kite, is thought quite com- 
plete till it has had the approval of their dear- 
est confident and friend. What has given this 
Jone invalid such power to charm both old and 
young? Nothing but the Spirit of the living 
God, working in her a heavenly sweetness of 
character, that finds a natural expression in all 
lovely and beautiful ways. 

If then you would have truly good man- 
ners, in their very highest type, seek first of 
all goodness and purity of heart. Be filled 
with a kind and loving spirit. Drink largely 
of that charity which doth not behave itself 
unseemly, and which seeketh not her own, 
which suffereth long and is kind. Good man- 
ners are only the natural expression of unsel- 
fish benevolence. If this be wanting, they are 
a cheat and a sham. But having this, you 
will not count the slightest article of dress, the 
most inconsiderable movement of the limbs or 
the person, the most trifling word on the most 
ordinary occasion, as beneath your care and 
study, if thereby you can add in any degree 
to the happiness of any human being. 


NATURE is a great believer in compensations. 
Those to whom she sends wealth she saddles 
with lawsuits and dyspepsia. The poor never 
indulge in woodcock, but they have a style of 
appetite that converts a mackerel into a eon 
‘and that is quite as well. 


Tue Presence or Gop.—Live in the sight 
of God. This is what heaven will be—the eter- 
nal presence of God. Do nothing you would 


not like God to see. Say nothing you would 
not like him to hear. Write nothing you would 
not like him to read. Go to no place where you 
would not like God to find you. Never spend 


your time in such a way that you would not like 
God to say, “ What art thou doing ?” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 7, 1862. 


New York Yearty Meeting.—This body 
convened at the usual time on Second-day, the 
26th ultimo, the representatives, with a single 
exception, being all present. The sessions con- 
tinued till Fifth-day morning, inclusive. George 
Truman, and Rachel Wilson Moore, from Phila- 
delphia, were in attendance with minutes; the 
former paid a visit to the Women’s Meeting. 
A circumstance which created much feeling 
among Friends, was the illness of the venerable 
Eleazer Haviland, of Nine Partners; he came 
to New York to attend the Yearly Meeting for 
the fifty-sixth time in regular succession, and 
though much enfeebled by sickness and old 
age, was in his place beside the clerk during 
several sittings, in the last of which he was en- 
gaged in the ministry. On Fourth-day, his 
illness assumed a more serious form, and under 
care of two kind Friends he was conveyed to 
his home, as was generally believed, never to 
leave it again. 

The examination of the State of Society, re- 
vealed many deficiencies in the support of our 
Christian testimonies, but the love and brother- 
ly feeling acknowledged to prevail throughout 
all the branches of the Yearly Meeting, and 
abundantly manifested during all its sessions, 
was cause of encouragement. 

A committee, which had been for the past 
two years considering the subject of increased 
facilities for education, reported that way did 
not open for them to propose anything to be 
done by the Yearly Meeting, their influence 
was thus thrown in favor of the project for a 
joint school of Friends of the three Yearly 
Meetings, outside the organization of the So- 
ciety. 

The Indian Committee were continued in 
charge of this interesting concern, their care 
and counsel being still called for on behalf of 
the tribes in New York State, who have so 
long looked to Friends for advice and protec- 
tion. 

The collections from Friends of New York 
City, and the surrounding country, and of the 
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several Quarterly Meetings, constituting the 
Yearly Meeting, toward the erection of the 
new and commodious meeting and school-houses 
on Rutherford Square, were the subject of a re- 
port, which will be published in the “ Extracts.” 
It exhibits an aggregate cost of the premises as 
they stand, of about $120,000, nearly half of 
which was realized from the sale of the old 
meeting-house and lot. 








THE Scoot Concern IN New York.— 
During the time of the late New York Year- 
ly Meeting, a Committee of Friends from 
Philadelphia, solicited an opportunity to open 
the subject of the proposed Boarding School, 
in the aspect it has lately assumed in Phila- 
delphia, and had a meeting in the house occu- 
pied by the Women’s Meeting, on Third-day 
evening, and another on Fifth-day evening. 
At the latter, a Constitution, prepared by a joint 
Committee, including the Philadelphia depu- 
tation, was presented and fully adopted: It 
provides for the establishment and government 
of “‘The Friends’ Union Boarding School As- 
sociation,” to consist of the share holders in the 
fund already subscribed in part, for the estab- 
lishment of the contemplated school; the se- 
lection of the site, the erection of the build- 
ings, and the management of the school to 
be confided to a Board of Trustees, consist- 
ing of sixteen Friends of each sex, represent- 
ing Friends of the three Yearly Meetings, and 
elected by the members on the basis of the 
stock. The provisions of this instrument, after 
careful discussion and criticism, both in a sub- 
Committee, Committee and open Conference, 
were adopted with a good degree of unanimity, 
and after remarks from a number of those pres- 
ent, exhibiting a lively interest in the concern, 
a subscription list was passed around, and about 


fifty subscriptions, reaching an aggregate of 


eight thousand dollars were obtained. When 
it is remembered that this sum is only on ac- 
count of $50,000, which is to be the amount 
raised before completing the organization, and 
that but few of the Friends of the country had 
remained in the city to the meeting, (the Year- 
ly Meeting adjourned on Fifth-day morning,) 
and that not many of the wealthy Friends of the 
city and its immediate vicinity attended, 
this result must be considered very encoura- 


ging, and leads to the conclusion that our 
Friends in New York will not be tardy in fur- 
nishing even more than their share of the nec- 
essary means to establish this much needed In- 
stitution. In the mean time, we hope that all 
who are interested in this movement within 
the limits of Philadelphia and Baltimore Year- 
ly Meetings will be up and doing. 





Marrizp, at West Meeting of Friends, on the 
ist of Fifth month, 1862, Henry F. Pickerine, son of 
Elijah and Rebecca Pickering, of Belmont County, 
Ohio, and Hannan K. Cook, daughter of Caleb and 
Hannah Cook, of Columbiana County, Ohio. 


caiaasasihiaialeibiaailactnis 
Disp, on the 13th of Third mo. last, at Farmington, 


N. Y., Lament, wife of Sunderland P. Gardner, aged 
56 years. 


——, on Sixth-day morning the 16th inst. of gen- 
eral decline, Susanna G. CaanDier, wife of William 
Chandler, Principal of Eaton Academy, Kennett 
Square, Chester County, in the 48th year of her 
age. 

The interment took place on the 19th following, in 
Friends burying ground at Ercildoun. To those who 
have felt the warming influences of her gentle spirit, 
and her kind, watchful care over the Family Circle, 
composed, as it was, at various periods, of the young 
and artless of both sexes, the separation is one of 
sadness and deep regret; but on an affectionate hus- 
band and numerous friends, the bereavement falls 
with an intensity rarely excelled. 


——, On Fourth-day morning 28th inst., Mary L. Ca- 
LEY, in the 53d year of her age,a member and minis- 
ter of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


——, in Trenton, on Fourth-day morning, the 28th 
inst., Hannan F., widow of the late Abel North, of 
Philadelphia. 


—_——96 <_< 


AN APPENDIX TO THE JOURNAL OF GERARD 
T. HOPKINS. 


(Continued from page 188.) 


The next day after this ramble, the Potawa- 
tamies all went together to visit the place where 
Marpau and his wife had walked the day before. 
The other Indians, with the interpreter, examined 
all the objects of interest in the neighborhood. 
They had begun to be aware of the importance 
of mechanical operations, and spoke with as 
much approbation as an Indian ever speaks of 
things which he admires, of the ingenuity ex- 
hibited in the flour and paper mills. The next 
day all the deputation left for their homes in the 
west. 

About a week subsequent to their departure, 
a member of the Indian Committee on pussing 
by the hotel at Ellicott’s Mills, saw the western 
public stage arrive with a party of Indians and 
their interpreter, and was much surprised to find 
among them the Delaware Chief, the Beaver 
The Leaver, according to the statement of the, 
interpreter, had left his party at Cumberland 
and had joined the present deputation in order 
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to present the grievances of his nation to theatten- 
tion of the President of the United States. For 
several years their annuities, both as regarding 
goods and money, had been badly paid, and during 
his recent visit to Washington, William Wells 
had uniformly objected to allude to the subject, 
under various pretexts. The Beaver thought 
there was something wrong somewhere, and was 
determined to seek redress. ‘The interpreter 
asked advice of the Friend who met him at the 
hotel, and was encouraged to make a faithful 
statement of the wrongs done to the Delaware 
tribe. An investigation was made in Washing- 
ton by the President's orders. 

William Wells was found to be a defaulter 
to a large amount, and was discharged from the 
agency at Fort Wayne; he shortly after went to 
live in Canada, and in 1811, joined the party of 
Tecumseh and the Prophet, in their warfare 
against the United States, very contrary to the 
desires of the Little Turtle, who with his allies 
had remained deaf to all the arguments of Te- 
cumseh, loyal to the government of the United 
States, and faithful in his friendship to his 
friends the Quakers. 

William Wells after a short residence in 
Canada, was taken prisoner by the Indians whom 
he had defrauded in his agency, and was put to 
death with great barbarity. The Little Turtle 
had died a short time before of an attack of the 
gout in the chest. 

The following matters of interest in the his- 
tory of the Indians, together with the copy of 
the Treaty of Greeneville, has been kindly fur- 
= from the records in Washington, by J. 
MeP. 

The treaty of Greeneville* was concluded on 
the 3d day of August, 1795, at the Head Quar- 
ters of General Anthony Wayne, commanding 
the army of the United States, northwest of the 
Ohio, between that officer, acting as Commission- 
er for the United States, and the Sachems, Chiefs 
and warriors of twelve tribes of Indians. The 
treaty was mainly the result of a victory ob- 
tained by General Wayne over the Indians in a 
battle fought, the previous year, near the Mau- 
meet river, and terminated the hostilities which 
for nearly twenty years had been carried on be- 
tween the Indians, northwest of the Ohio, and 
the white settlers in Kentucky and western Vir- 
ginia. Sundry abortive efforts had been made 
by the government to procure peace. Partial 
treaties were entered into, which had no 
effect in restraining the great body of the tribes, 
and several military expeditions, which had been 
sent into their country tosubdue them, met with 
disasters, and by their failure only strengthened 





*The treaty purports to have been made at 
“Greeneville,” but the place is frequently, perhaps 
most generally, written ‘‘ Grenville. 

. yAt the time of the treaty called the Miami of the 
ake. 
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the Indians. Io April, 1793, three Commission- 
ers, with ample powers, were sent to negotiate a 
treaty, and were intrusted to offer much better 
terms than were afterwards granted the Indians 
by the treaty of Greeneville. In theinstructions 
given them it was stated, “that the Society of 
Friends had, with approbation of the President 
of the United States, decided to send some of 
their respectable members in order to contribute 
their influence to induce the hostile Indians to 
a peace,” but I do not find from the Journal of 
the Commissioners that any Friends attended. 

The negotiation failed. The Lndians insisted 
upon the removal of the white settlements and 
Forts from the country northwest of the Obio, 
which the Commissioners refused to accede to, 
maintaining the claims of the United States to 
certain portions of the country under treaties 
from other tribes who were believed competent 
to make title to it. 

By the treaty of Greeneville the Indians ce- 
ded to the United States a tract of country com- 
prising about twenty five thousand square miles, 
or sixteen million acres, some of which however 
was included in previous grants from other tribes. 
They also ceded sixteen smaller tracts as sites 
for Forts, trading stations, &. They received 
in consideration of the cession, twenty thousand 
dollars in goods, and permanent annuities amount- 
ing to eleven thousand dollars; $9,500 in goods 
delivered, the cost of delivery and distribution 
being $1,500. The annuities, at 5 percent. re- 
presents a capital of $220,000; thus the entire 
payment would be $240,000 for 16,000,000 
acres of land, or one cent and a half per acre. 

The annuities of several of the tribes com- 
menced at once, and are still paid regularly 
under the treaty of Greeneville, and they re- 
ceive additional annuities under other treaties. 
Indeed all the tribes who were parties to the 
treaty of Greeneville, received regular annuities 
from the Government, but I have not been able 
to trace in them the specific amounts granted by 
that treaty. 


Mem. of the terms of the Treaty. 


PREAMBLE: that the treaty is to end a de- 
structive war, settle all controversies, and restore 
harmony, &c. 

Art. 1. Peace re-established. 

Art. 2. Prisoners on both sides to be re- 
stored. 

Art. 3. Indians cede all lands east of a line 
running from the mouth of the Cuyahoga, irreg- 
ularly, to the Ohio opposite to the mouth of 
the Kentucky river. And cede 16 specified 
tracts. And free passage to the whites through 
certain routes through their country. 

Art. 4. The U. 8. relinquish all land west of 
the boundary, except 150,000 acres granted Gene- 
ral Clarke ; the post of Vincennes ; the French? 
settlement on the Illinois, &c.; and Fort Mass0é, 
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and give $20,000 in goods and annuities, amount- 
ing to $9,500. 

Art. 5. Indians tobe protected in the occupa 
tion of their lands as reserved to them; but to 
sell only to the U. States. 

_ 6. Indians may expel settlers from their 
lands. 

Art. 7. Indians may hunt on lands ceded to 
the U. S., [until settled.] 

Art. 8. Trade to be conducted by licensed 
traders. 

Art. 9. Neither party to retaliate injuries, 
but offenders to be punished by their own gov- 
ernment, and Indians are to give notice of hos- 
tile designs. 

Art. 10. All other treaties within the 
of this treaty cancelled. 

The following tribes were parties to the treaty 
of Greeneville; the figures prefixed to the name 
of each tribe shows the number of chiefs repre- 
senting it, and proves that at the date of the 
treaty, the Indians werea numerous people, viz: 
10 Wyendots, 17 Delawares, 9 Shawnees, 7 Ot- 
tawas, 11 Chippewas, 24 Potowatamies, 5 Mi- 
amis, 3 Eel-river, 3 Weas, 3 Kickapoos, 3 Pi- 
ankeshaws, 3 Kaskaskias. 

For the United States, Anthony Wayne was 
sole Commissioner. 

The witnesses were: H. DeButts, Aid and 
Secretary to Gen. Wayne; W. H. Harrison, 
afterwards President of the U. S., Aid to Gen. 
Wayne ; J. Lewis, Aid to Geo. Wayne; James 
O'Hara, Quarter Master General; John Mills, 
Major, &.; Caleb Soran, P. M. G. U. S.; 
George Demter, Lieutenent, &c.; Vigo, [an old 
French settler—a very remarkable man]; P. 
La Fontaine, Ant. Lasselle, Jno. Seaubien, 
David Jones, C. U. 8. A.; Lewis Beaufait, R. 
Lachambor, James Pepen, Baties Contien, P. 
Navarre; Wm. Wells, Sonora, Interpreter ; 
Jacques Lasselle, do.; M. Morins, do.; Bt. 
Sansfrainte, do. ; Christopher Miller, do. ; Robert 
Wilson, do., Abraham Williams, do.; Isaac 
Zane; do. 

To be continued.) 
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TRIFLES. 


What trifles—who may guess 
All a trifle’s meaning ? 
Scattered ears on life’s broad field 
For a wise one’s gleaning. 
Naught but hath its work on earth, 
Fraught with pain or pleasure—- 
Links in nature’s mystic chain, 
Though of tiniest measure. 


Trickling fromthe mountain height, 
Through the beech roots stealing, 
See, a thread of silver light 
Sunbeams are revealing ; 
Drop by drop it gathers fast, 
Never resting, never, 
Till it swells and flashes forth 
In a glorious river. 


Twas a single rain-drop fell 
On a green bud thirsting— 
Strengthened by the fairy draught, 
Lo, a flower is bursting ; 
And an acorn lightly flung 
In a pathway dreary, 
Spreads an oak’s broad shadows out, 
To refresh the weary. 


But a flower’s perfume may bear 
Back through years of sorrow, 
The sweet sunny morn of life, 
With a bright to-morrow— 
And a tress of silken hair, 
On a young brow parted, 
Wake a fount of bitterest tears 
For a broken-hearted. 


Just a look may waken thoughts 
Full of proud resentment— 

Just a look may fill the soul 
With a glad contentment ; 

Little prayers of children fair, 
By their mother kneeling, 

Touch a worn and weary heart 
With a childlike feeling. 


But a trifle seems a word 
All unkindly spoken, 

Yet the life-harp waileth low 
For a gold-string broken. 

But a trifle seems a smile 
On a kind face beaming, 

Yet a faint heart groweth strong, 
’Neath its gentle gleaming. 


Trifles! each one hath a part 
In our pain or pleasure, 
Making up the daily sum 
Of our life’s brief measure ; 
All unnoted as they pass, 
Scarcely worth our heeding, 
Yet a trifle it may be, 
God’s own work is speeding. 
—Churchman’s Magazine. 
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REPENTANCE. 


Lord, I have lain 
Barren too long, and fain 

I would redeem the time, that I may be 
Fruitful to thee, 

Fruitful in knowledge, faith, obedience ; 
Ere I go hence, 
That when I come 

At harvest to be reaped, and brought home, 
Thine angels may 

My soul in Thy celestial garner lay, 
Where perfect joy and bliss 
Eternal is. 


If to entreat 
A crop of purest wheat, 
A blessing too transcendent should appear 
For me to hear, 
Lord, make me what thou wilt, so thou wilt take 
What thou dost make, 
And not disdain 
To house me, though among thy coarsest grain ; 
So I may be 
Laid with the gleanings gathered by thee, 
When the full sheaves are spent, 
I am content. 
Francis QuARLES. 
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THE SHOEMAKER OF ST. AUSTELL, OR INCIDENTS 
IN THE LIFE OF A METAPHYSICIAN. 
° (Continued from page 191.) 

He possessed, in a remarkable degree, the 
power of abstracting his mind from surrounding 
objects, and fixing it, like a leech, upon what- 
ever subject occupied his attention. He could 
read and rock the cradle; and his profoundest 
mental investigations were often carried on in 
the din of domestic affairs. His works, which 
have given his name to fame, were written, not 
in the solitude of the study, but amidst the 
hammering of heel-taps and the cries of chil- 
dren. He had no study—no retirement. “I 
write,” he said, “amid the cries and cradles of 
my children, and frequently when 1 review 
what I have written, endeavor to cultivate ‘the 
art to blot.’” During the. day, he wrote down 
“the shreds and patches” of thought and argu- 
ment. At night, he elaborated them into form 
and unity. ‘ His usual seat, after closing the 
business of the day, was a low nursing chair be- 
side the kitchen fire. Here, with the bellows 
on his knees for a desk, and the usual culinary 
and domestic matters in progress around him, 
his works, prior to 1805, were chiefly writ- 
ten.” 

The first production of Samuel Drew’s pen 
was a defence of Christianity, in answer to what 
a celebrated Irish barrister, with singular feli- 
city and force of language, has called “ that most 
abominable abomination of all abominable abomi- 
nations, Tom Paine’s Age of Reason.” It was 
elicited by circumstances which proved to be 
beneficial to the spiritual interests of one of the 
parties. Amongst the friends drawn to Samuel 
Drew by his literary pursuits and the attractions 
of his expanding intellect, was a young gentle- 
man,a surgeon schooled in the writings of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Gibbon, and Hume. Confirmed in in- 
fidelity himself, he sought to shake the religious 
convictions of the pious and strong-minded, but 
humble shoemaker. They had frequently dis- 
cussed abstruse questions of ethics; especially 
the nature of evidence, and the primary source 
of moral principles. When Paine’s Age of 
Reason appeared, he procured it, and fortified 
himself with its objections against Revelation ; 
and assuming a bolder tone, commenced an un- 
disguised attack on the Bible. Finding his own 
arguments ineffectual, he proffered the loan of 
the book, stipulating that he should read it at- 
tentively, and give his opinions with candor after | 
a careful inspection. Duringits perusal,the various , 
points of its attack on Christianity were brought | 
under discussion. Samuel Drew made notes of | 
these conversations. Ere they closed, the sur- | 
geon began to waver in his confidence in the 
Age of Reason; and the ultimate result was that 
he transferred his doubts from the Bible to Paine, 
and died an humble believer in the truth of 
Christianity, and in cheerful hope of the glory, 
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honor and immortality it brings to light. The 


notes of Samuel Drew were subsequently re- 
modelled and offered to the public. Its appear- 
ance produced a powerful impression in behalf 
of religion, then most virulently assailed by the 
combined forces of French Atheism and English 
Deism. It placed its author upon commanding 
ground as a profound thinker and a skilful de- 
bater; and attracted to him a large class of dis- 
tinguished friends. This first-born of his brain 
was published in 1799. It was followed in 
rapid succession by several other pamphlets; 
one a poem of six hundred lines, rich in thought, 
but too local in subject, and less fanciful than 
popular taste in “the art of poetry” required; 
the other was a defence of his church against 
the attack of one in whom the qualities of 
author, magistrate, and clergyman were blended. 
His defence was as successful in refuting the 
assault, as it was in the mildness and manliness 
of its spirit, in converting the assailant into a 
personal friend. 

In 1802, Samuel Drew issued a larger work, 
a volume alone sufficient to stamp his name 
with immortality. It was on the “ Immortality 
and Immateriality of the Human Soul.” It is 
a master-piece of profound thinking, acute rea- 
soning, and logical accuracy. The English 


language boasts no superior work on the subject. 
It made a strong impression on the public mind, 


and attracted a large number of learned men to 
the obscure, but profound, metaphysician of St. 
Austell. The history of the volume furnishes 
an interesting page in the life of authorship. 
When finished, it was offered to a Cornish 
publisher for the sum of ten pounds. But he 
could not risk such an amount on the work of 
one “unknown to fame.” It was then pub- 
lished by subscription, and the edition was ex- 
hausted long before the demand for it was sup- 
plied. Many years after this, Dr. Clarke said, 
“Mr. Drew was a child in money matters.” 
The occasion before us justifies the remark. 
Afraid of the risk of a second edition, he sold 
the copyright to a British bookseller for twenty 
pounds, and thirty copies of the work. ,Before 
the expiration of the copyright, it had passed 
through four editions in England, two in Ameri- 
ca; and had been translated and published in 
France. The author survived the twenty-eight 
years of the copyright, and it became his prop- 
erty. He then gave it a final revision, and sold 
it for two hundred and fifty pounds. A fact that 
proves its sterling value. 

His essay on the Soul was followed, in the 
course of a few years, by gnother work, not less 
abstruse, “The Identity and General Ressurrec- 
tion of the Human Body.” His former work 
had surprised the critics of the day. This con- 
founded them. They knew not what to think 
of the man; and they were afraid to adventure 
in a review, upon the vast and profound ocean 
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of metaphysics over which he sailed with the 
freedom of a rover, bearing a flag that held out 
a challenge to the world. The editors of several 
Reviews, as did also the publisher, courted a 
criticism of the work, But they could find no 
one able and willing to attempt it. At length 
one of them ventured to ask the author for a 
criticism on his own work, as the only person 
competent to do it justice. The request stirred 
his indignation. “ Such things,” was his reply, 
“may be among the tricks of trade; but I will 
never soil my fingers with them.” But it went 
not without a notice. It was reviewed in 
two weeks, and the verdict of the public is re- 
corded in the fact of the rapid sale of nearly 
fifteen hundred copies. 


The improvement of Samuel Drew’s circum- 
stances has been spoken of. He had not grown 
rich. The gain of a /ittle time for mental pur- 
suits, was all the wealth his literary labors had 
secured. His publications gave him fame as an 
author, and attracted friends ardent and anxious 
to assist him, but they contributed very little to 
his release from the daily avocations of his shop. 
He was still poor; and, to gain daily bread for 
himself and his family, he was compelled to 
“ stick to his last.” Even at this period of his 
life, he concluded a letter to a distinguished 
antiquarian of London, with the remark: “I 


am now writing on a piece of leather, and have 


not time to copy or correct.” Yet in reading 
his pages, while the mind is stretched to its ut- 
most tension to compass the depth and elevation 
of his thoughts, it is almost impossible to realize 
that they were written on a piece of leather in 
the midst of his workmen, or in the chimney 
corner, with a bellows on his knee, and with one 
foot rocking a crying child to sleep. It is, 
nevertheless, a reality; and adds new confirma- 
tion to the hackneyed remark that “ truth is 
stranger than fiction.” As late as 1809, Pro- 
fessor Kidd, of Aberdeen, wrote to him as fol- 
lows: ‘When I read your address, I admired 
your mind, and felt for your family ; and from 
that moment began to revolve how I might 
profit merit emerging from hardships. I have 
at length conceived a way which will, in all 
likelihood, put you and your dear infants in in- 
dependence.” ‘The plan of the Professor was 
to induce Samuel Drew to enter the lists for a 
prize of twelve hundred pounds for an essay on 
“The Being and Attributes of God.” He en- 
tered, but did not win, much to the sorrow of his 
kind-hearted adviser. But the work, in two 
volumes, was subsequently published, and aug- 
mented the fame of “The Metaphysical Shoe- 
maker,” 

By the agency of his friend, Dr. Clarke, he was 
engaged to write for several Reviews, “ receiv- 
ing ——— guineas for every printed sheet.” He 
also commenced lecturing to classes on grammar, 

istory, geography, and astronomy. Several 
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years were spent in these employments. They 
aved his way, and prepared him to enter a 
arger field of labor, on a more elevated plat- 
form of life. 

In 1819 he was invited to Liverpool, to take 
the management of the “ Imperial Magazine,” 
published by the Caxtons. He accepted it, and 
parted with his awl and ends. This was a new 
enterprise, both to the editor and the proprietor. 
But it succeeded toadmiration. His own repu- 
tation attracted seven thousand patrons at the 
start. Whatever may have been the taste of 
Samuel Drew as to dress, he had never been in 
circumstances that allowed of much attention to 
his personal appearance. The family of Dr. 
Clarke, who now resided near Liverpool, and 
who were warmly attached to him, set them- 
selves to reform his costume, and polish his 
manners. An epi of the Doctor’s com- 
prises a full-length likeness of the figure he pre- 
sented. 


“Long was the man, and long was his hair, 
And long was the coat which this long man did 
wear.” 

He was passive under the management of his 
young friends; and they did not pause until a 
manifest change in the outside man was effected. 
When he next visited St. Austell, he was con- 
gratulated upon his juvenile appearance. “These 
girls of the Doctor’s,” he said, “and their ac- 
quaintances, have thus metamorphosed me.” 

His residence at Liverpool was abridged by 
the burning of the Caxton establishment. The 
proprietors resolved to transfer their business to 
London ; and they could not leave their able 
and popular editor behind them. He accord- 
ingly repaired to the metropolis. Here all the 
works issued from the Caxton press passed under 
his supervision. He augmented his own fame, 
and multiplied the number of his learned friends. 
Of his labors he says: ‘“ Besides the magazine, 
I have, at this time, six different works in hand, 
either as author, compiler, or corrector. ’Tis 
plain, therefore, I do not want work; and while 
I have strength and health, I have no desire to 
lead a life of idleness; yet I am sometimes op- 
pressed with unremitting exertion, and occasion- 
ally sigh for leisure which I cannot command.” 
But leisure came not till the weary wheels of 
life stood still in 1833. 

A Chinese proverb says: “ Time and patience 
will change a mulberry leaf into a silk dress.” 
They have wrought greater wonders than this 
in the intellectual and moral world. As illus- 
trative of their power in any pursuit of life, 
how attractive and impressive are the incidents 
in the history of the poor Shoemaker of St. 
Austell. Through their agency, vice, ignorance 
and poverty were transmuted into virtue, know- 
ledge, and independence :—a youth of idleness 
was followed by a manhood of industrious dili- 
gence, and an age dignified by success in the 
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noblest aspirations that can swell the human 
breast. To the student, the lover of knowledge, 
the aspirant for literary distinction and useful- 
ness, such histories have a voice whose utter- 
ance is a melody of encouragement. Drew’s 
life is a beacon blazing on the coast of time; 
himself a star of the first magnitude, brilliant in 
the firmament of truth, serene in its orbit, end- 
less in the sweep of its influence. 


FLOWER BEDS. 


To cultivate flowering plants to the best ad- 
vantage, requires as much care in the selection 
and preparation of the soil as any other crop. 
No one would expect to grow a crop of cab- 
bages in soil overrun by the roots of trees and 
shaded continuously by their dense foliage; 
yet how often do we observe flowering plants 
placed in such circumstances, producing a few 
meagre flowers the early portion of the season, 
perhaps, and dwindling and dying as soon as a 
few dry sunny days occur. Most summer 
flowering plants blossom on the points of 
branches, and therefore to produce a continu- 
ance of flower, there must be a continued 
healthly and vigorous growth. It is true there 
are some flowers adapted to shade, like the 
fuchsias, daisies, &c., and these should be se- 
lected for such positions. Heliotropes, and 
some of the geraniums do well where there is 
sun an hour or two per day. 

Select an open exposure where the sun will 
have free access to the plants, dig the ground 
very deep, and dress heavily with thoroughly 
decomposed manure, so that the roots may have 
some supporting resort when the surface mois- 
ture falls. 

A small circular or oval bed ten or twelve 
feet diameter, properly prepared and planted 
with flowers, will produce a continued mass of 
flowers even in the driest summers. In arranging 
the plants, there is much latitude for taste, and 
very striking combinations may besecured. 

For example, in a circular bed, a cluster of 
four plants of white roses, as Madame Bosanquet 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison, may be set in 
the centre, surround these by a circle of Peru- 
vian heliotrope, next a zone of scarlet gera- 
niums, and finish with a margin of white ver- 
benas. This would be a very pretty bed, 
especially if cut out in and surrounded by grass. 


Of course this is the only one of many modes of 
arrangement which may be adopted, but it illus- 
trates our meaning. 

Rose beds are much more beautiful and satis- 
factory, when only a few well-known, hardy, 
and continued-blooming kinds are employed, 
than when planted indiscriminately, with robust 
and tall-growing sorts crowding those of more 
delicate growth. In larger yards, where seve- 
ral beds can be made, there will be a better 
opportunity for a display of this kind of culti- 
vated taste. 

There are few ordinary gardeners who seem 
to recognise anything beyond making all look 
clean and smooth with the spade or rake, hence 
ladies who wish to have fine flower-beds, must 
study an arrangement for themselves, and in- 
struct their gardeners how to proceed. 


—_———>~~9 
IMPORTANCE OF VENTILATION. 


Instances innumerable might be pointed outin 
connection with our trades and professions, 
showing that no one can break with impunit 
the law of nature, which demands that the food 
destined to nourish and warm the body should 
be converted into heat, and’ vitalized by a con- 
stant supply of fresh and pure air. The import- 
ance of this subject becomes more evident if we 
turn to a few statistics. In a life of fifty years 
a man makes upward of five hundred millions of 
respirations, drawing through his lungs nearly 
one hundred and seventy tons’ weight of air, and 
discharging nearly twenty tons’ weight of the 
poisonous carbonic acid. It has been also caculat- 
ed that, to ventilate a room effectually, every 
person requires ten cubic feet of fresh air per 
minute ; a church, therefore, eighty feet long, 
fifty feet wide, and forty feet high, and contain- 
ing one thousand persons, would require the 
whole atmospheric contents of the building to be 
renewed every sixteen minutes. A room con- 
taining a million cubic feet of air, in which were 
assembled ten thousand persons, would likewise 
require a total change every ten minutes ; and 
an apartment twelve feet each way with ten per- 
sons in it, would require an entire change of air 
every seventeen minutes. 

This quantity of ten cubic feet of air per min- 
ute for each individual, is what is required to 
supply him with the amount of oxygen necessary 
for the performance of the functions of respira- 
tion ; while the constant change of the atmos- 
phere is imperatively necessary to get rid of the 
products of respiration, namely, the carbonic acid 
and aqueous vapor, as well as the effluvia from 
the body; for, disagreeable as it may be to refer 
to such a subject, this is the most noxious cause 
of contamination with which we are in the habit 
of coming in contact. ‘“ We instinctively,” says 
Bernan, “shun approach to the dirty, the squalid, 
and the diseased, nor use a garment that may 
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have been worn by another ; we open sewers for 
matters that offend the sight and smell, and con- 
taminate the air; we carefully remove impurities 
from what we eat and drink, filter morbid water, 
and fastidiously avoid drinking from a cup that 
may have been pressed to the lips of a friend. 
On the other hand, we resort to places of assem- 
bly, and draw into our mouths air loaded with 
effluvia from the lungs and skin and clothing of 
every individual in the promiscuous crowd ; ex- 
halations, offensive toa certain extent from the 
most healthy individuals, but which, rising from 
a living mass of skin and lung, in all stages of 
evaporation, disease, and putridity, and prevent- 
ed by the walls and ceiling from escaping, are, 
when thus concentrated, in the highest degree 
deleterious and loathsome.” 

The evils produced by allowing the carbonic 
acid from the breath to accumulate in the air, 
have been already mentioned ; those engendered 
by inhaled animal effluvia are still more fatal in 
their results; for according to competent authori- 
ties, itseems to be an invariable result that the | 
accumulation and stagnation of the breath and 
perspiration of human beings crowded for a | 
period in confined air, and neglecting personal | 
cleanliness, produce plague or fever that may be l 
communicated to healthy persons by contact or ' 
respiration. The most memorable example of 
this is the Great Plague of London, which was 
caused by the total absence of proper ventilation 
in the filthy and overcrowded hovelsin which the 
greater part of the poorer population of London — 
lived, together with the filth and putrefying' 
abominations which habitually filled not only the | 
streets but even the houses of the lower classes. 
According to Bernan, the jailfever was another 
disease which, arising from a neglect of the vital ; 
necessity for fresh air, was, a few centuries ago, 
an object of dread to society. The unfortunate 
and the criminal alike were immured in damp, 
cold, ill-aired dungeons, and kept in a state of in- 
activity. They inhaled the pent-up noxious ef- 
fluvia emitted from their own bodies ; and, from 
the want of means for personal purification, their 
clothes and bedding during their incarceration 
became saturated with the fatal exhalations. In 
this condition the miserable prisoners engender- 
ed, and became victims to, adisease of deadly ma- 
lignity. They sickened, and with little apparent 
illness they died. The prison-house was thus the 
focus of a contagion that spread far and wide be- 
yond its walls, and spared few who were so un- 
happy as to come within its influence. It was 
remarked that although a prisoner happened to 
escape the infection, his clothes, nevetheless, 
emitted a pestilence that scattered death around 
him wherever he went. The assizes held at 
Oxford in 1577, were long remembered, and were 
called the Black Assizes, from the horrible catas- 
trophe produced on that occasion by the jail 
fever. Baker, in his Chronicle, tells us that all 
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who were present in court died in forty-eight 
hours—the judge, the sheriff, and three hundred 
other persons! so terrible was the retribution 
suffered by the community for its hardrfess of 
heart in denying to criminals even those see 
requirements necessary for avoiding disease an 
preserving life—Popular Science Review. 


From the Scientifiic American. 
INFLUENCE OF HEAT IN CHANGING THE 
PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 


Heat is the great agent which produces so 
many wonderful changes in nature and the arts. 
We daily witness its effects in the visible world 
around us, and- yet we seldom reflect upon*the 
transformations which it effects. Take for ex- 
ample, the clear albumen which surrounds the 
yolk of an egg. It is colorless—almost trans- 


| parent—aud is perfectly soluble in water. Now 


take this albumen and submit it to a temperature 
of 165° Fah. for a short period, and what a 
change takes place! The clear matter gradual- 
ly becomes opaque ; then hard, white, and solu- 
ble. If we take glue, and submit it to heat, 
the effect is altogether opposite. This substance 
is searcely soluble in cold water ;*but if we ex- 
pose it to moderate heat, it dissolves rapidly. 
It is also remarkable that when the carbonate of 
lime crystallizes from cold solutions, it arranges 
its particles in the form of Iceland spar; but 
when it crystallizes from hot solutions, the par- 
ticles arrange themselves in the form of ar- 
ragonite. Although these two minerals are 
composed of exactly the same amount of lime 
and carbonic acid, they really possess very dif- 
ferent physical qualities. But perhaps the most 
remarkable substance known, with regard to the 
effects produced by heat upon it, is cyanuric 
acid. It is crystalline; and Liebig states that 
it is soluble in cold water, and also capable of 
combining with metallic oxydes, forming salts, 
But when this substance is heated to a high 
temperature, in a hermetically sealed vessel, it 
becomes a volatile fluid, which, if brought in 
contact with water, is decomposed, and gradual- 
ly becomes white, resembling porcelain, and is 
absolutely insoluble. Thus, the same constitu- 
ents, in exactly the same proportions, when 
simply subjected to heat, totally change their 
character by a different molecular arrangement. 
Phosphorus, also, undergoes peculiar transfor- 
mations. In its ordinary state, it is almost 
colorless, and dissolves in bisulphide of carbon 
in all proportions. In small quantities, it is 
very poisonous, and when exposed to moisture 
in the atmosphere, it oxydizes and forms a de- 
liquescent acid. But if we take this substance, 
and heat it in a vessel from which the air is ex- 
cluded, up to 482° Fah., it becomes red in color 
does not change in moist air, becomes insoluble 
in the bisulphide of carbon, and is not so poison- 
ous in small quantities. 
* 
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Zinc is a brittle metal until it is heated to 
210° Fah.; at this temperature, it becomes 
somewhat ductile, while, at 300° Fah., it can be 
rolled Snto thin sheets; but if the temperature 
ig raised much above this, it again becomes ex- 
ceedingly brittle, and will break with the mod 
erate blow of a hammer. Increase the heat 
still furtheg, and lo! it melts and becomes a gas 
which floats in the air. Such are some of the 
wonderful effects of heat, not very generally 
known. 


ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


a 


Tue Weartner.—The past month has been one of 
the dryest since Seventh month, 1860. The heaviest 
rains were onthe first and second instant, but only 
2°375 énches fell during the entire month, thus mak- 
ing an aggregate of 64,659 gallons on a square acre, 
and 41,000,380 gallons ona square mile. The drought 
has excited much attention inthe farming districts, 
and in Chester and Delaware counties has shortened 
the prospects for a full haycrop Agriculturists say 
that its effect in checking the luxurious growth of 
the wheat crop (occasioned by the rain and snow of 
Fourth month,) has been beneficial. An excess of 
rain induces the grain to fall from over-growth and 
this has been prevented by the dry spell. Experi- 
ments made to ascertain the quantity of water eva- 
porated from an acre of ground in twelve hours, 
on the second day of the late rain, showed that it 
was equal to one-fourth of an inch, or 6806 gallons 
per acre. 


Country Newsparer Printinc.—The London sys- 
tem of printing one side of country newspapers in the 
city, and then sending the edition to the respective 
offices in the country, to have the local news and ad- 
vertisements added, has been adopted by several 
papers in Wisconsin, the work being performed in 
the office of the State Journal, at Madison. 


There is cheering news of the growing crops in 
Maryland. In the vicinity of Baltimore there is 
every prospect of an abundant harvest, while the 
country papers bring similar gratifying intelligence. 


Breakine OF Lamp Cuimneys.—The Buffalo Advo- 
cate says: “A friend, who has thoroughly tried 
the experiment, hands us the following direction 
for preventing lamp-chimneys from breaking from 
the heat of the flame:—‘ Put the glass chimney in 
lukewarm water, heat to the boiling-point, and then 
boil one hour.’” 


. 
FOREIGN. 


Arrival or Livine Parapise Brrps.—The Zoologi- 
cal Society of London have enriched their large col- 
lection of living birds by the addition of two young 
males of the lesser bird of Paradise ( Paradisea Papu- 
ana) from New Guinea, which arrived at the gardens 
in the Regent’s park, in good health and fine condi- 
tion. They were procured for the Society by a well- 
known zoological traveller, A. R. Wallace, who has 
passed the last eight years in the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and returned with these birds in his 
care by the last overland mail. 


Artesian WELLS IN ALGERIA.—M. Kind, the engi- 
neer of the artesian wells of Passy, has obtained two 
new successes in Algeria. In a well sunk at Haouch 
Baraki, in the plain of the Metidje, at about 137 yards, 
& jet of water was met, giving 120 gallons a minute. 


. 


$175, and Flaxseed $2 perebushel 
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The boring being continued to 154 yards, the supply 
of water was increased, and rose above the soil ; its 
temperature was 77 degrees Fahrenheit. In another 
boring, made at Haouch-ben-Tallah, in the same 
plain, carried to about 220 yards, a fountain of water 
was likewise met with.—London Review. 

Susstiturs ror Ivony.—The British Journal of 
Dental Science states that dry collodion when mixed 
with gutta purcha, or indiarubber, forms a compound 
of great hardness and elasticity. It may be used in 
the arts as a substitute for horn, ivory and such like 
materials, and billiard balls, buttons, &c., may be 
make of it. 


The excavations at the buried cities of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Pozzerol, and Capua are going on 
with renewed vigor, under the stimulus of an appro- 
priation of money for the purpose from the Italian 
Government. Heretofore Naples had the work under 
its exclusive care and control. At Pompeii new 
frescoes have been discovered, and there is an in- 
scription on the wall of what was probably a work- 
shop of some kind, as follows: ‘“Otiosis hic locus non 
est. Discede, Morator.” This may be translated, 
“This place is not for the lazy. Loafer, depart.” 
This inscription is as good for industrial establish- 
ments of modern times as it was for those of ancient 
Pompeii. Its discovery is interesting from the fact 
that it shows that hurfian nature was the same 
eighteen centuries ago in Italy as it is now in 
America ; that there were lazy folks and loafers who 
would intrude into work-shops, and waste the time 
or divert the attention of the workmen; and that it 
became necessary to put up inscriptions, giving a 
general warning to all such of depart. 

A Conpensep Arr Locomotive.—A correspondent, 
writing from St. Petersburg, says that, on the 16th 
ult,, a new kind of locomotive was tried, with per- 
fect success, on the Nicholas lines The motive 
power was condensed air, and the trial trip was 
made to ascertain the adaptability of the engine in 
working the line. The inventor is named Baronow- 
ski, and the machine consists of a framework, with 
a reservoir for condensed air, and a number of tubes 
running above and below it. The trial trip was 
made with a carriage filled with passengers, and gave 
a@ very satisfactory result as regards speed, for the 
carriage was drawn at about twenty-four English 
miles an hour, and the inventor asserts that a greater 
speed can be obtained, as his engine was built fora 
screw steamship, and much power was lost by the 
intervention of cog-wheels, which would not be 
necessary in a properly-constructed engine. 


—————- 28 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLour axp Megat.—There is a dull market for 
Breadstuffs, and prices of Flour are lower—sales at 
$4 50a 4 87 forsuperfine, and at $5 00 a $5 25 for ex- 
tra family. Sales to the trade range from $4 50 for 
superfine up to $6 25 for common and fancy brands. 
Rye Flour is steady at $3 25, and Corn Meal at $2 62 
per barrel for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are moderate, 
and the market dull. Sales of prime Pennsylvania 
red at $1 1741 20, and whiteat $1 252130. Rye 
is inactive with sales at 66 cents. Corn of prime 
quality is in fair request. Sales of prime Southern 
and Pennsylvania yellow, afloat, at 53 a 54 cents for 
fair in store. Delaware Oats sold mostly at 37 a 37} 
cents per bushel, and some Pennsylvania at 39¢. No 
change in Barley or Malt. 

Szeps.—Cloverseed is selling in a small way at 
$4 25 a 4 50, per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $1 50 4 
Red top 1s 
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